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the philosopher at home. 

By the Editor. 

« He has suck a temper, ma’am ! ” 

And there, hot, flurried, and, generally, at her wits’ end, stood 
the poor nurse at the door of her mistress’s room. The terrific 
bellowing which filled the house was enough to account for the 
maid’s distress. Mrs. Belmont looked worried. She went up 
wearily to what she well knew was a weary task. A quarter of 
an hour ago life had looked very bright — the sun shining, 
sparrows chirping, lilac and laburnum making a gay show in 
the suburban gardens about ; she thought of her three nestlings 
in the nursery, and her heart was like a singing-bird giving out 
chirps of thanks and praise. But that was all changed. The 
outside world was as bright as ever, but she was under a cloud. 
She knew too well how those screams from the nursery would 
spoil her day. 

There the boy lay, beating the ground with fists and feet ; 
emitting one prodigious roar after another, features convulsed, 
eyes protruding, in the unrestrained rage of a wild creature, 
so transfigured by passion that even his mother doubted if the 
noble countenance and lovely smile of her son had any existence 
beyond her fond imagination. He eyed his mother askance 
through his tumbled, yellow hair, but her presence seemed only 
to aggravate the demon in possession. The screams were more 
violent ; the beating of the ground more than ever like a 
maniac’s rage. 

“ Get up, Guy.” 

Renewed screams ; more violent action of the limbs ! 

“ Did you hear me, Guy ?” in tones of enforced calmness. 
The uproar subsided a little, but when Mrs. Belmont laid her 
hand on his shoulder to raise him, the boy sprang to his feet, ran 
into her, head-foremost, like a young bull, kicked her, beat her 
with his fists, tore her dress with his teeth, and would no dou 
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have ended by overthrowing his delicate mother, but that Mr. 
Belmont, no longer able to endure the disturbance, came up in 
time to disengage the raging child and carry him off to his 
mothers room. Once in, the key was turned upon him, and 
Guy was left to “ subside at his leisure,” said his father 

Breakfast was not a cheerful meal, either upstairs or down 
Nurse was put out ; snapped up little Flo, shook baby for being 
tiresome, until she had them both in tears. In the dining-room 
Mr. Belmont read the Times with a frown which last night’s 
debate did not warrant ; sharp words were at his tongue’s end, 
but, in turning the paper, lie caught sight of his wife's pale face 
and untasted breakfast. He said nothing, but she knew and 
suffered under his thoughts fully as much as if they had been 
uttered. Meantime, two closed doors and the wide space between 
the rooms hardly served to dull the ear-torturing sounds that 
came from the prisoner. 

All at once there was a lull, a sudden and complete cessation 
of sound. Was the child in a fit ? 

“ Excuse me a minute, Edward ; ” and Mrs. Belmont flew 
upstairs, followed shortly by her husband. What was her sur- 
prise to see Guy with composed features contemplating himself 
in the glass; lie held in his hand a proof of his own photo- 
graph w'hich had just come from the photographers. The boy 
had been greatly interested in the process ; and here was the 
picture arrived, and Guy was solemnly comparing it with that 
image of himself which the looking-glass presented. 

Nothing more was said on the subject; Mr. Belmont went to 
the City, and his wife went about her household affairs with a 
lighter heart than she had expected to carry that day. Guy was 
released, and allowed to return to the nursery for his breakfast, 
which his mother found him eating in much content and with 
the sweetest face in the world ; no more trace of passion than a 
June day bears when the sun comes out after a thunderstorm. 
Guy was, indeed, delicious ; attentive and obedient to Harriet, 
full of charming play to amuse the two little ones, and very 
docile and sweet with his mother, saying from time to time the 
quaintest things. You would have thought he had been trying 
to make up for the morning’s fracas, had he not looked quite 
unconscious of wrong-doing. 

This sort of thing had gone on since the child’s infancy. 
Now, a frantic outburst of passion, to be so instantly followed 
YOL III. — no. 7. 2 i 
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r" ' face and a sunshiny temper that the 
bv a sweet Apnl-day about punish ing or endeavouring 

resolutions his paren like hoar-frost before the child’s 

to reform him passe 

genial mood. fo n 0 wed this stormy morning ; the next day 

A sunshiny day dness> but> the next, some hair astray, 

passed in peace a under him> brou ght on another of Guy’s 

some crumpled ros the same dreary routine was gone 

furious outbursts. * the temp estuous morning was for- 

through ; an ’ ^ineof the child’s day. 

gotten in the s . at last, Mr. Belmont was roused to 

N f- b r Attention to the mischief which had been going on 
give his full . the five years of Guy’s short life.- It 

under his . oth g r pe0 ple had seen it for years— that his 
Stervous headaches and general want of tone might well 
he due to this constantly recurring d. stress. He was a man of 
reading and intelligence, in touch with the scientific thought of 
he day. and especially Interested in what may be called the 
physical basis of character, in the interaction which is ever taking 
place between the material brain and the immaterial thought 
* d feeling of which it is the organ. He had even made little 
observations and experiments declared to be valuable by his 
friend and ally, Dr. Steinbach, the head physician of the county 

^FoTa whole month he spread crumbs on the window-sill 
every morning at five minutes to eight ; the birds gathered as 
punctually, and by eight o’clock the “ table ” was cleared and no 
a crumb remained. So far, the experiment was a great delight 
to the children, Guy and Flo, who were all agog to know ow 
the birds knew the time. 

After a month of free breakfasts : “ You shall see now u 
or no the birds come because they see the crumbs. . ie P r0 
pect was delightful, but, alas ! this stage of the experimen 
very much otherwise to the pitiful childish hearts. 

“Oh, father , please let us put out crumbs for the po° r 1 ^ 
birds, they are so hungry ! ” a prayer seconded by Mrs. e ™° oU ’ 
met with very ready acceptance. The best of us lave 
moments of weakness ! . co uld 

“Very interesting,” said the two savants. £< ^^ned in 
show more clearly the readiness with which a habit is 0 
even the less intelligent of the creatures.” 
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es, and more than that, it shows the automatic nature of 
the action once the habit is formed. Observe, the birds came 
punctually and regularly when there were no longer crumbs for 
them. They did not come, look for their breakfast, and take 
sudden flight when it was not there, but they settled as before 
stayed as long as before, and then flew off without any sign of 
disappointment. That is, they came, as we set one foot before 
another in walking, just out of habit, without any looking for 
crumbs, or conscious intention of any sort, a mere automatic 
or machine-like action with which conscious thought has 
nothing to do.” 

Of another little experiment Mr. Belmont was especially 
proud, because it brought down, as it were, two quarries at a 
stroke; touched heredity and automatic action in one little 
series of observations. Rover, the family dog, appeared in the 
first place as a miserable puppy saved from drowning. He was 
of no breed to speak of, but care and good living agreed with 
him. He developed a handsome shaggy white coat, a quiet, well- 
featured face, and betrayed his low origin only by one inveterate 
habit , carts he took no notice of, but never a carriage, small 
or great, appeared in sight but he ran yelping at the heels of the 
horses in an intolerable way, contriving at the same time to 
dodge the whip like any street Arab. Oddly enough, it came 
out through the milkman that Rover came of a mother who met 
with her death through this very peccadillo. 

Here was an opportunity. The point was, to prove not only 
that the barking was automatic, but that the most inveterate 
habit, even an inherited habit, is open to cure. 

Mr. Belmont devoted himself to the experiment : he gave 
orders that, for a month, Rover should go out with no one but 
himself. Two pairs of ears were on the alert for wheels ; two 
distinguished between carriage and cart. Now Rover was the 
master of an accomplishment of which he and the family were 
proud : he could carry a newspaper in his mouth. Wheels in 
the distance, then, “ Hi ! Rover ! ” and Rover trotted along, the 
proud bearer of the Times. This went on daily for a month, 
until at last the association between wheels and newspaper was 
established, and a distant rumble would bring him up — a 
demand in his eyes. Rover was cured. By-and-by the paper 
was unnecessary, and “ To heel ! good dog ! ” was enough when 
an ominous falling of the jaw threatened a return of the old habit. 
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"7 wide is the gap between theory and 

It is extraordinary ^ man who knows the power 

practice in most of ° u ^ vith ' to regulate his own life and the lives 
of habit has a keywnc the cat sitting at his hearth." 

ehold, down to tna 


of his household, au«, at a scientific gathering. But 

(Applause) thus, • Jawn upon him that, with this key 
only this morning ^ ^ letting his wife’s health, his child’s 
between his ting , fatal alike to present peace, and to the 
life be ruined y - on in t he future. Poor man ! he had 

hope of manly se -p his wa y Citywards. He was 

but, when it was forced upon hi m , he 

^^1 must see Steinbach to-night, and talk the whole thing out 

with him." 

. • * * 

“Ah, so! the dear Guy! And how long is it, do you say, 

since the boy has thus out-broken ? . 

« ah his life, for anything I know— certainly it began in his 

m “ And ^o you think, my good friend "—here the Doctor laid 
a hand on his friend’s arm, and peered at him with twinkling 
eyes and gravely-set mouth — “do you think it possible that 

he has a — inherited this little weakness ? A grandfather, 

perhaps ? ” 

“You mean me, I know; yes, it’s a fact. And I got it from 
my father, and he, from his. We’re not a good stock. I know 
I’m an irascible fellow, and it has stood in my way all through 
life.” 

“ Fair and softly, my dear fellow ! go not so fast ! I cann >t 
let you say bad things of my best friend. But this I allow , 
there are thorns, bristles all over; and they come out at a touch. 
How much better for you and for Science, had the father cured 


all that ! ” 

“As I must for Guy ! Yes, and how much happier for wife, 
children, and servants ! How much pleasanter for friends . 
Well, Guy is the question now. What do you advise ? 

The two sat far into the night discussing a problem on t e 
solution of which depended the future of a noble boy, tie 
happiness of a family. No wonder they found the subject so 
profoundly interesting that “ two ” by the church clock start e 
them into a hasty separation. Both ladies resented this de ec 
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tion on the part of their several lords. They would have 
been meeker than Sarah herself had they known that, not 
science, not politics, but the bringing up of the children, was the 
■engrossing topic. 


Bi eak fast-time three days later . Scene , the dining-room . 
Nurse in presence <?/ Master and Mistress. 

\ ou have been a faithful servant and good friend both to 
•us and the children, Harriet, but we blame you a little for Guy's 
passionate outbreaks. Do not be offended, we blame ourselves 
more. \ our share of blame is that you have worshipped him 
from his babyhood, and have allowed him to have his own way 
in everything. Now, your part of the cure is, to do exactly as 
we desire. At present, I shall only ask you to remember that, 
4 Prevention is better than cure.' The thing for all of us is to 
take precautions against even one more of these outbreaks. 

“ Kee P y° ur e y e upon Guy ; if you notice— no matter what 
the cause flushed cheeks, pouting lips, flashing eye, frowning 
forehead, with two little upright lines between the eyebrows, 
limbs held stiffly, hands, perhaps, closed, head thrown slightly 
back ; if you notice any or all of these signs, the boy is on the 
verge of an outbreak. Do not stop to ask questions, or soothe 
him, or make peace, or threaten. Change his thoughts. That 
is the one hope. Say quite naturally and pleasantly, as if you 
saw nothing, c Your father wants you to garden with him/ or 
4 for a game of dominoes 9 ; or, ‘your mother wants you to help 
her in the store-room/ or ‘to tidy her work-box.’ Be ruled by 
the time of the day, and how you know we are employed. And 
be quite sure we do want the boy.” 

“ But, sir, please excuse me, is it any good to save him from 
breaking out when the passion is there in his heart ?” 

\ es, Harriet, all the good in the world. Your master thinks 
that Guy’s passions have become a habit, and that the way to 
cure him is to keep him a long time, a month or two, without a 
single outbreak ; if we can manage that, the trouble will be 
over. As for the passion in his heart, that comes with the 
outer signs, and both will be cured together. Do, Harriet, 
like a good woman, help us in this matter, and your master 
and I will always be grateful to you ! ” 

“ I’m sure, ma’am !” with a sob. (Harriet was a soft-hearted 


est, t j hope you'll kincuy lorgive me. 

t0 Unrriet you must not forget, any more than you’d 
forgTio snatch a sharp knife from the baby. This is almost a 

m « Ve'ry well, a "b ^remember, and thank you for telling 

• * * 


me. 


Breakfast-time was unlucky ; the very morning after the above 
talk Nurse had her opportunity. Flo, for some inscrutable reason, 
Preferred to eat her porridge with her brother’s spoon. Behold, 
quick as a flash, flushed cheeks, puckered brow, rigid frame ! 

“Master Guy, dear,” in a quite easy, friendly tone (Harriet 
had mastered her lesson), “run down to your father ; he wants 
you to help him in the garden.” 

Instantly the flash in the eye became a sparkle of delight, 
the rigid limbs were all active and eager ; out of his chair, out 
of the room, downstairs, by his father’s side in less time than it 
takes to tell. And the face— joyous, sparkling, full of eager 
expectation— surely Nurse had been mistaken this time ? But 
no; both parents knew how quickly Guy emerged from the 
shadow of a cloud, and they trusted Harriet’s discretion. 

“ Well, boy, so you’ve come to help me garden ? But I’ve not 
done breakfast. Have you finished yours ? ” 

“ No, father,” with a dropping lip. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what. You run up and cat your porridge 
—and come down as soon as you’re ready ; I shall make haste, 
too, and we shall get a good half-hour in the garden before I 
go out.” 

Up again with hasty, willing feet. 

“Nurse” (with breathless hurry and importance), “I must 
make haste with my porridge. Father wants me directly to help 
him in the garden.” 

Nurse winked hard at the fact that the porridge was gobbled. 
The happy little boy trotted off to one of the greatest treats he 
knew, and that day passed without calamity. 


I can see it will answer, and life will be another thing without 
Guy’s passions ; but do you think, Edward, it’s right to give the 
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child pleasures when he’s naughty— in fact, to put a premium 
upon naughtiness, for it amounts to that ? ” 

\ ou re not quite right there. The child does not know he 
is naughty ; the emotions of ‘ naughtiness’ are jhere ; he is in 
a physical tumult, but wilfulness has not set in ; he does not 
yet mean to be naughty, and all is gained if we avert the set 
of the will towards wrong-doing. He has not had time to 
recognise that he is naughty, and his thoughts are changed so 
suddenly that he is not in the least aware of what was going 
on in him before. The new thing comes to him as naturally 
and graciously as do all the joys of the childish day. The 
question of desert does not occur.” 

For a week all went well. Nurse was on the alert, was quick 
to note the ruddy storm-signal in the fair little face ; never failed 
to despatch him instantly, and with a quiet unconscious manner, 
on some errand to father or mother; nay, she improved on her 
instructions , when father and mother were out of the way, she 
herself invented some pleasant errand to cook about the pudding 
for dinner ; to get fresh water for Dickie, or to see if Rover had 
had his breakfast. Nurse was really clever in inventing expedients, 
in hitting instantly on something to be done novel and amusing 
enough to fill the child’s fancy. A mistake in this direction 
would, experience told her, be fatal ; propose what was stale, 
and not only would Guy decline to give up the immediate 
gratification of a passionate outbreak — for it is a gratification, 
that must be borne in mind — but he would begin to look 
suspiciously on the “ something else ” which so often came in 
the way of this gratification. 

Security has its own risks. A morning came when Nurse 
was not on the alert. Baby was teething and “ fractious,” Nurse 
was overdone, and the nursery was not a cheerful place. Guy, 
very sensitive to the moral atmosphere about him, got, in Nurse’s 
phrase, out of sorts. He relieved himself by drumming on the 
table with a couple of ninepins, just as Nurse was getting baby 
off after a wakeful night. 

“ Stop that noise this minute, you naughty boy ! Don’t you 
see your poor little brother is going to sleep?” in a loud whisper. 
The noise was redoubled, and assisted by kicks on chair-rungs 
and table-legs. Sleep vanishes, and baby breaks into a piteous 
wail. This was too much ; the Nurse laid down the child, seized 
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. -t chair and all, carried him to the furthest 
the young cu p , ^ not t0 m ove till she gave him leave, 


corner, and, * y . us shaking. There were days when 

set him dow & treatment cheerfully, but this was 

G 7„rlte eve" Harriet had - made a note - of the danger 
not one. . » „ Fnr half an hour the nnrcpnr 


• 1c the storm had broken out. For half an hour the nursery 
wfs a scene of frantic uproar, baby assisting, and even little Flo. 
Half an hour is nothing to speak of ; in pleasant chat over an 
amusing book, the thirty minutes fly like five ; but half an hour 
in struggle with a raging child is a day and a night in length. 
Mr and Mrs. Belmont were out, so Harriet had it all to herself, 
and it was contrary to orders that she should attempt to place 
the child in confinement ; solitude and locked doors involved 
risks that the parents would, rightly, allow no one but them- 
selves to run. At last the tempest subsided, spent, apparently, 
by its own force. 

A child cannot bear estrangement, disapproval ; he must needs 
live in the light of a countenance smiling upon him. His pas- 
sion over, Guy set himself laboriously to be good, keeping watch 
out of the corner of his eye to see how Nurse took it. She was 
too much vexed to respond in any way, even by a smile. But 
her heart was touched ; and though, by-and-by, when Mrs. 
Belmont came in, she did say — “ Master Guy has been in one of 
his worst tempers again, ma’am : screaming for better than half 
an hour ” — yet she did not tell her tale with the empressement 
necessary to show what a very bad half-hour they had had. 
His mother looked with grave reproof at the delinquent, but she 
was not proof against his coaxing ways. 

After dinner she remarked to her husband, “ You will be sorry 
to hear that Guy has had one of his worst bouts again. Nurse 
said he screamed steadily for more than half an hour.” 

“ What did you do ? ” 

I was out at the time, doing some shopping. But when I 
came back, after letting him know how grieved I was, I did as 

\ ou say, changed his thoughts and did my best to give him a 
happy day.” * 

How did you let him know you were grieved ? ” 

I looked at him in a way he quite understood, and you should 
ave seen the deliciously coaxing, half-ashamed look he shot up 
at me. What eyes he has ! ” 

“ Yes, the little monkey ! and no doubt he measured their 
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effect on his mother ; you must allow me to say that my theorv 

thL sort’’ 18 " 0t t0 SiVC him 3 haPPy day aftCr a " ° Utbreak ° f 

to though * y° ur whole plan was to change his thoughts 

o keep h, m so well occupied with pleasant things that he does’ 
not dwell on what agitated him.” 

fou'nd him"'”' 11 ' 3 y ° U ” 0t "" "" PaSSi °" Was over whe " yo- 

“ Quite over, he was as good as gold.” 

o U ,Z?i!'h the t ', ,inS WC f t,led ° n Was to avert a threatened 

at as, the / “/ V Tr a " ge ° f * h0UKl,t ' and in ord 't that, 
a * ' ‘ he Uab “ of these outbreaks may be broken. Don't you 

Peasant d„ “ T y T’T" 1 ‘I"" 8 fr ° m P am P'"'"« him with a 

full ind I y f! 1 - I,as •t' r “dy pampered himself with the 
lull indulgence of his passions ? ” 

'* Pam P ered himself ! W1 W y°u surely don't think those terrible 
scenes give the poor child any pleasure. I always thought he 
was a deal more to be pitied than we ! ” 

“ Indeed 1 do - Pleasure is perhaps hardly the word ; but that 
th e display of temp er is a form of self-indulgence, there is no 
doubt at all. You, my dear, are too amiable to know what a 

relief it is to us irritable people to have a good storm and clear 
the air. 

. “ Non sense, Edward ! But what should I have done ? What 
is the best course after the child has given way ?” 

I think we must, as you suggested before, consider how we 
ourselves are governed. Estrangement, isolation, are the imme- 
late consequences of sin, even of what may seem a small sin of 
harshness and selfishness.” 

‘‘Oh, but don't you think that is our delusion? that God is 
loving us all the time, and it is we who estrange ourselves?” 

“ Without doubt ; and we are aware of the love all the time, 
but, also, we are aware of a cloud between us and it ; we know 
we are out of favour. We know, too, there is only one way back, 
through the fire. It is common to speak of repentance as a 
light thing, rather pleasant than otherwise ; but it is searching 
and bitter: so much so, that the Christian soul dreads to sin, 
even the sin of coldness, from an almost cowardly dread of the 
anguish of repentance — purging fire though it is.” 

Mrs. Belmont could not clear her throat to answer for a 
nunute. She had never before had such a glimpse into her 
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husb^d'TTo^ Here were deeper things in the spiritual life 

th «WeU then, n dMr, f 'about Guy; must lie feel this estrange- 
ment ? — go through this fire ? ’ 

7, j th ink so, in his small degree ; but he must never doubt 
our love. He must see and feel that it is always there, though 
sorrow which only he can break through.” 


Guy’s lapse prepared the way for further lapses. Not two days 
oassed before he was again hors de combat. The boy, his out- 
break over, was ready at once to emerge into the sunshine. Not 
so his mother. His most bewitching arts met only with sad 
looks and silence. 

He told his small scraps of nursery news, looking in vain for 
the customary answering smile and merry words. He sidled up 
to his mother, and stroked her cheek ; that did not do, so he 
stroked her hand ; then her gown ; no answering touch, no 
smile, no word ; nothing but sorrowful eyes when he ventured 
to raise his own. 'Poor little fellow ! The iron was beginning 
to enter ; he moved a step or two away from his mother, and 
raised to hers eyes full of piteous doubt and pleading. He saw 
love, which could not reach him, and sorrow, which he was just 
beginning to comprehend. But his mother could bear it no 
longer: she got up hastily and left the room. Then the little 
boy, keeping close to the wall, as if even that were something to 
interpose between him and this new sense of desolation, edged 
off to the furthest corner of the room, and sinking on the floor 
with a sad, new quietness, sobbed out lonely sobs ; Nurse had 
had her lesson, and although she, too, was crying for her boy, 
nobody went near him but Flo. A little arm was passed round 
his neck ; a hot little cheek pressed against his curls : 

Don t cry, Guy !” two or three times, and when the sobs 
came all the thicker, there was nothing for it but that Flo must 
cry too ; poor little outcasts ! 

At last bedtime came, and his mother; but her face had still 
that sad, far-away look, and Guy could see she had been crying. 

o\v he longed to spring up and hug her and kiss her as he 
wou d have done yesterday ! But somehow he dared not ; and 
sie never smiled nor spoke, and yet never before had Guy known 
how his mother loved him. 

She sat in her accustomed chair by the little white bed, and 
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beckoned the little boy in his nightgown to come and say his 
prayers. He knelt at his mother’s knee as usual, and then she 
laid her hands upon him. 

Our bather oh, mother, mo — o — ther, mother!” and a 
torrent of tears drowned the rest, and Guy was again in his 
mot lcr s arms, and she was raining kisses upon him, and crying 
softly with him. 

Next morning his father received him with open arms. 

“ So my poor little boy had a bad day yesterday ! ” 

Guy hung his head and said nothing. 

Would you like me to tell you how you may help ever 
having quite such another bad day ? ” 

“ y es . please, father ; I thought I couldn’t help.” 

Can you tell when the ‘ Cross-man ’ is coming ? ” 

Guy hesitated. “ Sometimes, I think. I get all hot.” 

\\ ell, the minute you find he’s coming, even if you have 
begun to cry, say, ‘ Please excuse me, Nurse,’ and run down- 
stairs, and then four times round the garden as fast as you can, 
without stopping to take breath ! ” 

“ What a good way ! Shall I try it now ? ” 

“ Wh >’> Hie ‘ Cross-man ’ isn't there now ! But I’ll tell you a 
secret : he always goes away if you begin to do something 
else as hard as you can ; and if you can remember to run 
away from him round the garden, you’ll find he won’t run after 

you ; at the very worst, he won’t run after you more than once 
round ! ” 

“ Oh, father, I’ll try ! What fun ? See if I don’t beat him ! 
Won’t I just give Mr. ‘Cross-man ’ a race! He shall be quite 
out of breath before we get round the fourth time.” 

The vivid imagination of the boy personified the foe, and the 
father jumped with his humour. Guy was eager for the fray; 
the parents had found an ally in their boy ; the final victory was 
surely within appreciable distance. 

“ This is glorious, Edward ; and it’s as interesting as painting 
a picture or writing a book ! What a capital device the race 
with Mr. * Cross-man ’ is ! It’s like Sintram. He’ll be so much 
on the qni vive for ‘ Cross-man ’ that he’ll forget to be cross. The 
only danger I see is that of many false alarms. He’ll try the 
race, in all good faith, when there is no foe in pursuit.” 

“ That’s very likely ; but it will do no harm. He is getting 
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,he habit of running atvay from the evil, and may for that be the 
orW to run when ’tis at his heels ; this, of running away 
from' temptation, is the right principle, and may be useful to him 

*” 0 Indeed, "it 'may be a safeguard to him through life. How 
did vou get the idea ? ” 

“Do you remember how Rover was cured of barking after 
carriages > There were two stages to the cure ; the habit of 

barkin* was stopped, and a new habit was put in its place; I 

worked upon the recognised law of association of ideas, and got 
Rover to associate the rumble of wheels with a newpaper in his 
mouth. I tried at the time to explain how it was possible to act 
thus on the ‘ mind ’ of a dog. ’ 

« j recollect quite well, you said that the stuff— nervous tissue, 
you called it — of which the brain is made is shaped in the same 
sort of way— at least so I understood — by the thoughts that are 
in it, as the cover of a tart is shaped by the plums below. And 
then, when there’s a place ready for them in the brain, the same 
sort of thoughts always come to fill it.” 

“ I did not intend to say precisely that,” said Mr. Belmont, 
laughing, “especially the plum part. However, it will do. 
Pray go on with your metaphor. It is decided that plums are 
not wholesome eating. You put in your thumb, and pick out a 
plum ; and that the place may be filled, and well filled, you pop 
in a — a — figures fail me ! A peach ! ” 

“ I see ! I see ! Guy’s screaming fits are the unwholesome 
plum which we are picking out, and the running away from 
Cross-man the peach to be got in instead. (I don’t see why it 
should be a peach though, unpractical man !) His brain is to 
grow to the shape of the peach, and behold, the place is filled ! 
No more room for the plum ! ” 

“ You have it ; you have put, in a light way, a most interesting 
law, and I take much blame to myself that I never thought, 
until now, of applying it to Guy’s case. But now I think we 
are making way ; we have made provision for dislodging the 
old habit and setting a new one in its place.” 

Don t you think the child will be a hero in a very small way, 
when he makes himself run away from his temper ? ” 

“ Not in a small way at all ; the child will be a hero. But 
we cannot be heroes all the time. In sudden gusts of tempta- 
tion, God grant him grace to play the hero, if only through 
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hasty flight ; but in what are called ‘ besetting sins ’ there is 

"s wllefe T COntT f^ • good habit. And hero 

children.”* 6 SUCh mfimte power over the future of their 

thfafcie n ntme'?. k ” e SUpe f iti0US and ^pid; somehow 
va L h f , " n£ ’ g 33 1 See !t is ' seems «» ">= to under- 
temptation.” P We ^ ^ timeS ° r difficulty and 

“ Let me say that it is you who undervalue the virtue and 
mm the scope of the Divine action. Whose are the laws Science 
labours to reveal Whose are the works, body or brain, or what 
you like, upon which these laws act ? ” 

th : t H r Z f00l ‘ Sh °, f T ! How one S ets >'nto a way of thinkin- 
that God cares only for what we call spiritual things ! Let me 

ask you one more question. I do see that all this watchful 
raining is necessary, and do not wish to be idle or cowardlv 
about ,, But don', you think Guy would grow out of S 
violent tempers naturally, as he gets older ? ” 

“Well, he would not, as youth or man, fling himself on the 
ground and roar ; but no doubt he would grow up touchy fiery 

has any , min ^, te t0 a Sudden storm of rage. The man who 
ms too much self-respect for an open exhibition may, as you 

know well enough poor wife! indulge in continual irritability, 
su er himself to be annoyed by trifling matters. No there 
is nothing for it but to look, upon an irate habit as one 
to be displaced by a contrary habit. Who knows what 
cheerful days we may yet have, and whether in curing Guv 
may not cure myself? The thing can be done; only one 

hand?” 7 ° ne ' S ° Wn habits - Suppose you take me in 

Oh, I couldn’t ! and yet it’s your only fault dear ” 

“ °* l y fau,t ! weI1 » we>11 «*• In the meantime there’s another 
t ling I wish we could do for Guy— stop him in the midst of an 
outbreak. Do you remember the morning we found him 
admiring himself in the glass ? ” 

“Yes, with the photograph in his hand.” 

1 hat was it ; perhaps the Cross-man race will answer even 
in the middle of a tempest. If not, we must try something 

“It won’t work.” 

“ Why not ? ” 
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Guy will tave no more rages i how then can he be stopped 

mid-tempest .’ But don’t deceive yourself. Our 

C- hut that, let us hope, is haif d*..- 

“ record of outbreaks was kept; now a 
nth intervened; two months; a year; two years; and at 
last his parents forgot their early troubles with their sweet- 
tempered, frank-natured boy. 


“NOBODY TOLD ME.” 

By e. Seeley. 

Author of “Only a Dog,” “ Easydale,” &c. 

for?hiM ll0W a g Sh °r t SketC !V S a Chi ‘ d ’ S St0r y- but one ^at is not intended 
or child readers. It is addressed to those to whom the sacred charge of 

^^T tr r d ’ t0 , th0Se Wh ° l0Ve them ’ and believe in the heaven that 
p epared for them. It is intended to suggest the inquiry, Are we doing all 

we can for those little ones whose angels do always behold the Face of’our 
Father who is in Heaven?] 

WEE RAIMY ; OR, NOBOBY TOLD ME. 
Chapter II. 

“ARE YOU DENSELY IGNORANT?” 

There was no creeping or climbing on the occasion of Rhoda’s 
next meeting with her little friend. Mademoiselle had her own 
notions of propriety ; nurse objected to frocks stained with moss 
and lichen, and Mrs. Court said : “ Rhoda must not be a tomboy.” 
So the days went by, and Raimy watched in vain for another 
glimpse of the bright face at the top of the wall. Once or twice, 
when taking a short, dull walk with Sarah, he caught a glimpse of 
his little friend driving with her mother in the big manor carriage, 
and his face flushed when he saw that she always kissed her hand 
and nodded to him ; but the courage to return her greeting was 
always wanting to little Raimy, and Mrs. Court more than* once 
remarked : “ What a dull, stupid little boy he is, Rhoda ; ” and 
the child’s only defence was : “ He isn’t always so, mother.” 
Little as either of them guessed it, just the same thought was 
in Raimy s mind : “ I’m so stupid, I never know what to do and 
say ; if my mother could come back, perhaps she would teach 
me.” 

But one day, pity mingling with contempt in Mrs. Court’s mind, 
she said : “ It would really be a charity to have that dull little 



